and his ancestry, by no means wholly responsible for his crimes.
They improved prison conditions, promoted schemes for the
moral redemption of the criminal, suspended the death penalty,
all things desirable or at least debatable in matters of crime,
but suicidal in politics.

Thus Hitler, having grown plump, as his jailer recorded,
during the few months of cushioned and well-fed captivity with
which he expiated his Munich rising of 1923, was let loose on
the Republic again.

Thus Heines, having bumped off somebody whom he chose
to consider a traitor in one of the secret anti-Republican
battalions at the maintenance of which successive German
Republican Governments, from fear of the Reichswehr, con-
nived after the war, while protesting that they were disarming
according to peace treaty, was soon liberated, and later
became police chief of Breslau, with life-and-death power over
the population.

Thus Ministers, like Erzberger and Rathenau, who were
accused of favouring reconciliation with Germany's enemies,
were killed with impunity by patriotic gunmen, who had only
brief imprisonment to fear.

Such a Republic could not live.

The Republic did, I believe, thrice bring itself to inflict the
death penalty in its fourteen years of life.

The first victim was the sexual sadist Haarmann of Hanover,
who in 1925 was convicted of killing twenty-two youths and
young men.

The second was the sexual sadist Karl Angerstein, convicted
of eight murders in 1925.

The third was the sexual sadist Peter Kurten of Diisseldorf,
who was captured in 1930 by an extraordinary chance after
killing ten or eleven little girls and young women and threw in a
confession about a* child killed while sleeping in its cot before
the war. In the dock he spoke calmly of his irresistible impulse
to commit murder and described drinking his victims' blood.

But while Berlin lavishly sowed its belated oats, Germany was
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